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ABSTRACT teacher's handbook suggests that, as social, 

oconomic and political changes in the United States have altered 
f'aSi?y structure and parenting skills have beco.e .ore complex and 
demanding, parent support programs and services must be made 
^^a-lable It is suggested that parenting should become a more 
coo;e?at!;e process involving everyone in the community, particularly 
^hool personnel. Parent/teacher teaming, based on a common 
^^de^stand'g of developmental objectives, fj°-^f^^- ^^^^^f 
for achieving effective home-school relationships. Several ways of 
i^r^ii ^ tat ina sustained home-school interaction, including 
oarenJ-school cooperative child care, parent-child lending libraries, 
and parent advisory teams, are briefly described. Examples of school, 
ToLlT^) :nlie%slty and agency . sponsored P--\!f ^3^3,^-,^ 
oresented and their implications for schools are assessed^ 
criteria ?o? effective parenting and characteristics of development 
sensitive parents are suggested. Guides for effective parent and 
teacher communication are offered. (Author/RH) 
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PARENTS: THE CHILD'S FIRST TEACHER 



Parents are the first p>eopIe to interact continu<.)Usly with the newborn 
infant. They have the opportunity to present the child with a positive 
evvniple of how people live. Parental behavior, in effect, teaches the 
..J*., -bout life and provides rhe child with a mode! of how things work. 
. r " as the child's first teachers, parents have a major role in inH ix in^: 
her or his future behavi<.)r. Their non-verbal behaviors (for example • 
when and how they hold the infant) communicate to the ch - ^^rc 
clearly than words. Indeed, yciung children seem to place more c:^ . / jc 
in examples set by parents than in their words. (6)* 

The cumulative set of parenting b>ehaviors infants and young children 
e\f>erience represents a curriculum that influences them throughout life. 
When parents talk, sing songs, gently touch or feed the baby, they are 
conveving the message you are importanti !n addition they are facilitat- 
ing the infan:*s physical ar \ s^xrial development. As parents respond to 
the needs of the infant thc> are giving the assurance of a secure and 
trusting envirc^nment . (6, 23, 37) 

During infancy and the ver\ early years parents have opportunities to 
help yoimg children begin the development of their basic human 
capacities. Children, for example, learn to talk and develop language 
facility only when they have people to converse w ith, to think . and to 
follow as models. By talking with and listening to children, parents set 
the stage for language acquisition at the same time that they establish a 
Si.x:ial and emotional bond with them. Various other behaviors surh as 
prt>viding the infant with proper nutrition , rest, security, and affection are 
a part of the parenting behaviors that teach children about the world in 
which they live. (13) 

Just as parents are the child's first teachers, they also are learners who 
gain much wisdom from observing the behavior of their children. The 
kinds of expectations parents have for children will establish the w ay they 
freat them. Parents who expect too much of a child may initiate a process 
in which the child is precluded from reaching the expectancy level of 
other people. Likewise, when parents believe their children are of little 
value they are shaping those children for failure in life. (23) 



•NuniNrrs m parcntho'ves appcanriL; mthotcxt rct'trr to the Selected Rct'erences heirinnmL* ^in 
page ^ 1 
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Parents teach children to trust or distrust, love or hate, feel secure or 
insecure, to value or not value life itself. As children grow, parents 
continue to be facilitators and leaders. By setting limits for positive 
behavior, with reasonable expectations which allow for human errors, 
and by being consistent in home management, parents set an example. 
Through their interactions with children — praising, showing, involving, 
and rewarding — and in respondins; to children's inquiries, parents can 
lead them toward an understanding of ihe nature of learning. ( 15) 

Further, when parents take children on walks or to parks and encourage 
their curiosity, they enhance the natural proclivity of children to leam. 
Sf>ending quiet times together, visiting friends, and making things as part 
of natural family activities are all ver\ positive parenting behaviors that 
combine to expand the learning capacities parents and teachers value. 

Parents and children who know and value each other have obviously 
learned from each other. Both, in turn, come to know and value teachers 
as capable and compassionate people who also value them for who they 
are and what they can do. and not for who they might be or for what they 
are unable to do. To have a child is a wonderful event. To reach and teach 
a child is a process that requires growth, energy, and an ideal vision of 
tomorrow. As parents are the child's ve--^' first teachers, they certainly 
hold the power in their hands to provide children w ilh a humane vision of 
what life can be! (39) 



THE CHANGING NATURE OF PARENTING 

One of the most significant roles parents perform is that of a model for 
the child to relate to and observe. Yet parents of today are functioning in 
many different ways and within many different contexts. The changing 
nature of parenting, influenced by social, economic, and political factors, 
results in a number of different models for children to follow. 

In contrast to the once predominant two-parent family, it is now quite 
common to find single parent families, parent surrogate families, families 
where both parents work, as well as single people who adopt children. 
Many children live in more than one family setting during their lives. 
Parents also are being affected by changes in styles of family living. More 
today than ever before in history, they are likely to experience living with 
more than one marriage partner. And, in contrast to parents of twenty 
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years ago, itxlay's parents are likely to sfxrnd more time on the job or in 
recreational pursuits than with their children. (42) 

Not only has family structure changed, but the needed skills and 
processes forbeing effective parents have also become more complex and 
demanding. For example, with increased knowledge of how children 
develop and learn, tcxlay's parents are exp>ected (and rightfully so) to play 
a more direct role in facilitating the growth and development of the child. 
Parents are also expected to be directly involved in the support of children 
through young adultho<.xJ. These are dramatic changes from the times 
when the young adolescent went to work in the fields or the factory at 12 
or 14 years of age. (42) 

Parents tcxiay more than in the past must be guidance counselors, 
nutritionists, facilitators, planners, budget makers, and family managers. 
They must perform varied tasks in their job roles and in the community. 
The complexity of parenting is such that many unprepared adults have 
opted out of the parent role, and others have elected to shift tne responsi- 
bility to teachers, baby sitters, and child-care workers. This does not 
mean they dislike parenting; it is, rather, a signal that many parents are 
victims of an ill-founded concept of parenting. (39) 

The implications of ttjese changes for children, teachers, citizens, and 
parents are several. First, parenting needs to become a more cooperative 
process involving everyone in the community. Second, parents must 
receive more preparation for their parenting roles. Third, they need 
support and assistance in maintaining a productive home environment* 
Fourth, there is an urgent need for a closer working relationship between 
home and school. (40) 

The parenting process, as it continues to change, must be conducted in 
a more orderly fashion. Planning for parenting roles can be started in 
school programs in which parents, young children, and adolescents are 
given various experiences m which they can see and do things related to 
positive parenting. Likewise, community groups can also be a part of the 
effort to promote p)osi:ive parenting* Community-sp>onsored programs 
related to family assistance, par.^nt education, prevention of child abuse, 
child-care programs, and parent recognition days are just a few ways 
every community can encourage effective parenting, (19, 22) 

Unlike the slow-paced life of parents in a rural society, today's atmos- 
phere confronts adults with situations requiring immediate decisions. 
Children are in need of more anention, and the demands of life are more 
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complex and intricate than ever bcl\)rc in histor>'. These changes do not 
necessarily mean that parents will autoniaticaliy become ineffective. Of 
course, pressure-packed living styles provide more opportunities for 
parents — and teachers — to see and feel success as individuals, in both 
personal and parenting roles. 

SchiH^Is and communities will only be as effective as the parents who 
nurture and guide young children . As the nature of parenting continues to 
change, so schools and communities must change to accommodate and 
facilitate the development of parent skills in productive ways. 

THE HOME AND SCHOOL: A TEAM 



The home and the schoc:)! have much in common, and parents and 
teachers have (or should have) a common interest in the toial devel<fpmenr 
of the chiUL Parents and teachers both confront the enormous task of 
helping and responding to the needs of children v/ithin a very complex 
social setting. How do I help the child? What can I do to reach him? Am I 
supporting and guiding her correctly? What kinds of experiences will 
benefit the child? These are questions parents and teachers ask and seek 
answers to in their daily interactions with children. 

Although the home and school by their very existence represent a 
natural team, in too many communities they function in an isolated 
manner. There are reasons why this isolationist stance exists in both home 
and school. For too long the home has been considered a place of retreat 
from the larger social milieu, while schools have been viewed as places 
that provide an academic education. Both of these concepts are partially 
correct, yet learning takes place beyond the school doors and families 
need interactive-supportive relationships with community agencies if 
their social function is to have any possibility of existing. (22. 23. 28) 

Another reason why homes and schools have been isolationist is that 
the leaders (parents and teachers) have received little training in com- 
munication techniques and teaming procedures. Classroom teachers who 
have spent years in a self-contained classroom know first-hand the kind of 
training and growth experiences needed to make the iransirion to a 
team-teaching situation. Parents and teachers need team planning and 
human relations skills to be effective in their educative roles. (24, 44) 



The separation of homo ami scntx^l tm-r-trxlsted largely because of a 
cultural-convenience attitude on the part of evervone in the society. The 
comfort of doing as one desires without th^* interference of other human 
beings can be deceiving. Such an outlook can eventually lea^Li*>-n^ver>' 
parcxrhial altitude which can inhibit growth. Families andxrfioois become 
negative forces m the lives of children when they cxi>fin isplation from 
each other. / 

Parents and teachers can become a team w hen they relate to each other 
in terms of the human-development processes in \^Xlich they are involved. 
Parents and teachers need to be in touch with each Wier continuously so 
they can provide their children and them.sclves with X meaningful basis 
for developing and learning. (17, 40) N, 

Parent-teacher teaming, if it is to be effective, must begin in the early 
stages of family life. Young parents are usually open to suggestions on 
things they can do to help children. Teachers tcx) are interested in 
improving the lives of infants and itxidlers so that they can insure more 
meaningful learning when these children reach school age. (45) 

Teachers and other sch<.x>l personnel can initiate the teaming process 
by sponsoring parent-information programs and services in the school, 
and meeting with parents at home to give them materials and ideas they 
can put to use in the home-learning environment. On a broader scale, 
schtx:>ls can work w ith local health and social service groups in designing 
and implementing programs related to family health care and social 
needs. School districts can also work with parents to develop high quality 
child-care centers in the schcxils or in other locations in the community. 
As the numbers of families in which both parents work continues to 
increase,' parent-teacher sponsored child care centers can become one 
mode of building effective home-school relationships early in the life of 
the child. (24. 27. 40) 

Parents also have a responsibility in the home-school relationship. 
They need to assist the school in establishing workable plans for home- 
school cooperation. Parents can do this by attending school programs 
related to their needs, attending conferences, and parent education work- 
shops, and cooperating in the planning of home visits. In addition, 
parents can plan an important role in initiating and assisting in the 
development of effective programs for infants and toddlers. They can 
help the school, their child, and themselves by relating to the school as 
early as possible in :he child's life. 
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Sometimes parents aiu, teachers who may be interested in deveU>ping a 
home-schcxil oriented pmiiram lack an understandini: of how it works or 
why it is needed. In such cases schixjl personnel may need to organize 
training sessions in which parents and teachers can acquire an idea ot why 
a partnership is needed, how they can organize it etfectiveiy and what 
nnxle^ of communication are needed to make it effective. (40) 

There arc various ways parents and teachers can loam together about 
teaming, communicating, planning, and programming for effective 
home-schtxil relationships. Parent-teacher teams, for example, can visit 
effective programs in other communities. Or, they may w ant to develop a 
library of materials related to topics and activities they have planned. In 
addition, parents and teachers can organize work sessions in w hich to 
discuss common concerns. During such sessions they can identify and 
discuss niethtxis of handling problems, as well as begin to set up channels 
for communication among themselves. (40) 

Teaming is a princess in which individuals work together and share the 
tasks needed to accomplish their objectives. This is especially critical to 
the functioning of parent-teacher teams. As parents and teachers begin to 
work together, they need to share in the planning and implementation 
tasks vital to the success of iheir program. Team planning sessions, in 
which parents and teachers meet individually or in groupti are invaluable 
for establishing a home-school program that works. Program objectives 
that reflect parental needs and cooperative parent-teacher projects will be 
more successful for everyone than a project which is carried out by a tew 
people who have good intentions but lack the vision that commonly is 
gained from shared experiences. (7) 

As parents and teachers_^work together they will find tbe following 
ideas u.seful in enhancing their relationshio: 



I . Be a member of the home-school team in the best sense of the term., 
help carry out the tasks that need to be accomplished. In effect, do 
your share I 

2. Be a good listener and let people know you appreciate and value 
their ideas by incorporating them in the overall program plan. 

3. Be effective in communicating your own ideas so people can 
readily see what you mean and thus put the idea.s to work. 



4. Be willing to see ihc other person's ]x:>int of view and ict thai person 
know yi>u are able to understand it. 

5. Be the kind of person who handles his or her part of the tasks * 
effectively and in a manner consistent with the interests of the total 
team. (7, 40) 

The home-schcH>l team, when it works to make family life and school 
life more meaningful, benerits everyone in the community. Children 
learn more by the models adults set forth than by what they he:i** !ts 
say. Wlien children see parents and teachers working together a 
they have a positive model to view and utilize in life, and they 
more effectively in school when parents and teachers work together. 

Parents, too, benefit from being involved as members of the school 
team. They have an opportunity to see what hapf>ens in school, how their 
child relates to others and functions in the classroom , and how the teacher 
organizes learning experiences for the children. Usually when parents are 
involved in school planning, they acquire a deep>er understanding of the 
complexity of the educational process and are more supF>ortive of the 
professionals involved in implementing the programs. When parents are 
involved with the school staff in parent education programs, child care 
programs, and other activities, they are sure to be more sensitive to the 
needs of their children in the home environment and within the school 
setting. (15) 

Teachers and other school staff who are working with parents from the 
beginning of the life of the child are going to be more informed and better 
able to plan a useful instructional program. They will also have more 
opportunities to communicate with parents and children, observe the 
development of children, and begin to organize instructional plans tha: 
can help children continue their growth and learning as they enter school . 
(8) 

Beyond the home and school exists a community setting in which all 
children will be required to function during their lives. The process of 
learning is based on the idea that learners are healthy, well-nourished, 
secure, and motivated to become involved in learning. Parents and 
teachers need to encourage all professionals and citizens in efforts to 
assure that all children have been immunized against killer diseases, are 
v/ell-nourished, and most importantly, are able to meet adults who 
behave in a humane manner. Parents, teachers, and other citizens can 
make a difference by working together for children. (22) 
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FACILITATING PARENTS: 

MANY WAYS 



THERE 
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All families need support and encouragement from teachers, other 
human service professionals, and other citizens of the community. Al- 
though parents and children at their best can do many things, they are 
never totally self-sufficient. Families under stress need the most effective 
support society can give them. They need encouragement, not pity; help, 
not ridicule; assistance, not verbal analysis. People need each other! 
Families need child care helpers, teachers, and other family aides. And 
communities need families that are productive and secure in their human 
relationships. (19) 

Facilitating families must be the primar>' task of all societal groups. 
Teachers and school leaders have a special role to play in this facilitation 
process. Many educators realize the significance of providing fan.ilies 
with the necessary assistance for them to function in positive ways. 
Consider the followmg as examples of ways schools can help families of 
all types. In some cases teachers may carry out such tasks within their 
own domain while in many other cases the activities will be community- 
based. 

Parent-Schoal Coaperati\ e Child Care: Many parents and 
children could benefit from a parent-teacher operated child 
care center in the school. As declining student enrollments^ 
leave classrooms empty, the chance for quality child carens ; 
possible. A cooperative effort where parents and teachers ,/ 

develop and implement the program can become a mutually 

beneficial venture. Parents, when the need_arises, would 
have a place where they could leave infants and toddlers. Or. 
in the case of working parents, such a center could becomes 
good environment for full-time care. Schools that undertake 
such ventures have obvious acce;^ to early working relation- 
ships with parents and children, fSQX_^^^^ 

Parent'Child Lending Libraries: There are many parents 
and children who can benefit from the existence of a lending 
library. Materials such as childr^en's books, games, learning 
kits, books for parents, filmstrips (and equipment), and tapes 
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can bo included in such a librarv*. Housed within the school or 
center, the lending library- provides a bridue for strengthening 
horne-schcx>l communications and enhancing the parent- 
child relationship through stimulating meaningful ieaming 
activities. Let the parents and childen know about the lending 
librarv and conduct orientation sessions on how to use it. If 
p<^ssible conduct parent education programs in the librarv' and 
open it up on weekends so parents who are unable to use it 
during the week have access lo it at their convenience. Have 
displays of children's work and other pictorial arrangements 
and displays — make it a comfortable place to bel (24) 

Family Service Centers: Many kinds of families exist to- 
day. Their needs are diverse and usually related to how they 
function. A schtx>i-community based family service center 
can be the vehicle for helping parents and children solve 
problems and/or develop stronger bonds as a family unit. 
Helping families acquire needed medical and dental serv ices 
will enhance the lives of children, parents, and teachers. This 
type of center could also help p<;ople obtain family counsel- 
ing * social and economic assistance, employment oppor- 
tunities, educational improvement, and oiher service func- 
tions. When schools value and serve families, they are im- 
pr<.>ving the growth and learning p<'>ssibilities for everyone in 
the community. (5) 

Htnnc-SchixA VisitLituyn Pro\^rani : Seeing and relating to 
people in personal mtxles is one way of strengthening the 
relationship between parents and teachers. Teachers can visit 
parents in homes or work places, and parents can visit 
teachers and children in schoc^l and classroom situations. 
These visitations may be informal or they may be more 
formal home-bound parent education programs^ Parents may 
observe and or panicipate in classroom ieaming situations. 
The fundamental nature of the combnunications process is 
such that these personal contacts, when properly managed, 
will provide yet another wa\' for parents, teachers, and chii- 
den to come to know one another better. ( 16) 

COfiferences and Communicutions: "How is Bill doing in 
his work?** ''Is there something I can do at home to help 



Susan?" *'Tim scorns so daydreamy all the time:'' •'Ann is 
having a little problem adapting to our new home situation, 
but I didn't realize it was bothering her that much I " These are 
the types of remarks that occur when parents and teachers 
communicate in conferences, open house programs, and 
other parent-teacher sp<>n^^^red activities. The give and take 
as well as the clarification of problems or recognition of 
parent-child accomplishments is vital to any home-school 
relationship. Planning and implementing interesting and in- 
fomiative conferences at various times and places iscenainly 
going to tell parents that teachers rc^rr ab<^ut them and w ant 
them as partners in the teaching-learning process, ( It). 29) 

Parent Aihtsorv Teams: Parents have many good ideas on 
how schools can be improved. Reach out and involve 
parents on advisor\ teams to help make decisions about the 
education of their children. Parents can be of invaluable 
assistance to the schoi')! as members of school improvement 
izroups, curriculum committees, community awareness ac- 
tivities, parent-teacher organizations, and i^iany o'her such 
projects. When parents are involved as advisors they come to 
understand the problems schools face and usually increase 
their support c:)f the schcxils. When parents and teachers work 
together on task forces and other school -related committees, 
thev ilcvclop a respect for each other*s roles as related to the 
tcnal development of the child. (16) 

Communscatit)fis , Insrani Feedback: Some parents are 
busy with so many tasks they never seem to have the time to 
communicate with teachers on a regular basis. Through the 
use of different telecommunications devices, teachers can 
provide parents w*ith instant feedback on how their children 
are performing in school. A phone call to parents letting them 
know of some of the accomplishments of their child can be a 
positive step toward a deepening involvement of parents at a 
later time. A pre-recorded taped message which parents can 
hear by calling the school can be used to keep parents in- 
formed about what is happening at school. Radio and televi- 
sion spots provide parents with continuous information on 



special events and pr<igran;s taking place. Continuous corr. - 
munications are essential to developing prtiductive parent 
involvement m schcxil and home activities. The various tele- 
communications mcKles such as radio, television, and tele- 
phone provide in>iant opponunities for teachers to reach out 
and involve parents in a variety of home-schoo! endeavors. 

Part/ni Eilucaiion: Openini:. infortnini^ . Lt/iirnirv^: Everv 
thinking parent is searching for ways to be a better parent. 
The tasks involved in parenting are very complex and de- 
manding. Schools (and other community agencies) can help 
the parenting team by providing a variety tif parent education 
experiences in which parents can develop new skills and 
enrich already acquired skills. Programs th'>t ftxrus on child 
care skills, home learning activities, family management, 
and parent-child relationships are invaluable sources of re- 
newal forparents. In addition, programs can focus on provid- 
ing parents with job skills, personal enrichment, and infor- 
mation on such topics as nutrition and child abuse. By provid- 
ing parents with information on topics of interest to them 
schtxil personnel can open up new opportunities for com- 
municating with parents. <6, II, 28) 

Parent-Teacher Meeiin^^s: Large group meetings have 
often developed into sessions where u few people entorce 
their wishes and words on the listening audience. However, 
when group meetings are well planned and implemented, 
parents and teachers Hnd them useful for exchanging ideas: 
and information needed for the development of positive 
home- school relationships. These meetings can be the 
medium through which parents learn about the school pro- 
gram and school needs, and acquire an understanding of how 
they can better assist the .school in providing children with a 
quality setting for learning. Likewise, teachers can acquire a 
feel for parent concerns and gain insights into the "nature of 
the families they serve. Most importantly . parent -teacher 
meetings can provide the continuing communications neces- 
sary for a meaningful home-school partnership. (29. 40) 
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A ^ -cm Pliuc: Parents are not only the child's tlrst 
teactijr but they are also the child's most continuous influ- 
ence ^n-l mcxlel. They belong in schcx^Is as much as their 
children do. Vet many parents tee! uncomfortable in even 
visitin!Z the school. By providing parents with a place where 
they can gather together to share ideas and c<.)ncems, help 
with scho<.W tasks, and organize their effons in productive 
ways to estatjiish a h(^me-sch<x>! prt.:>graj"n, schcx>I stat'f can 
sho\^ that par'^nts are K>th wanted and needed. Everv citiy:cn 
v*f the con^muniiy can take pride in such parent centers. (40) 

lnfi>rruLil C ^nrin fs: Parents and teachers are busy people, 
h i nianv .-^rs formal parent -teacher arrangements are such 
thai a signii'icant number of parents are unable to attend. 
Irrfomial cimiacts such as early mor:::ng ^^^ffee meetings or 
lunch-hc^ur discussions can be used to re ^ h busy parents wh<i 
w<.')uld othersA ise never make contact w ith the schcx^l . These 
types v>f parent-teacher contacts can help keep the communi- 
cations prcxress c^pen and allow parents and teachers to gain a 
blotter understanding of each tith ?r, A school environment 
that invites informal parent visits and discussions with school 
^jaff can be the stimulus for developing meaningful home- 
schcH^l acti\ir:es. <4()) 

Pr(>:^ri:rfi Displays: '*What happens in that schcx^l any- 
waV.^'* A gcx^d question! Tea-^hers can reach out and int-.^rm 
p:irents of V. hat is happening in their classr<.xin^s . Displays c^l 
cuiidren's work, videotaped examples of how the schixil 
proizra'^^ is designed, community visitation da s, televised 
program^ v>n events and activities taking place m the schools 
are jus: a fe\*. wa% s of sharing with parents and citi?:ens. In 
addition . schtx:)is can utilize the community setting to displav 
all t\ pes of student projects such as artwork, musical presen- 
tations, career projects, and portrayals of society . By making 
the schcx^l and the community come alive with exhibits of 
student w<.>rk samples the school can communicate with par- 
ents and citizens in a most natural way about what is happen- 
ing m the classrcxim. Such public communicativ^n^ can i^nly 
enhance the imaize the .^ch(.x">l. (24) 



Sci*^'hhi*r}u>i}:i I'/.sif.s. Unfonunately , rrjuny schools have 
izaincd a rcpuiaiii'm lor bciriii unresponsive lo :hc needs ot'tho 
neii:hhi>rho<.>d in v^hieh their schools exist. As school bLisini: 
of students to either neighborhoods has increased a situation 
ot* schools v.ithoui a community has arisen. This -.ituation 
!Ma\ not have been caused by educators and indeed usually 
has not been the direct result v^f school planning. By pr<^vid- 
ing parents and other citizens vk-ith i>pfx:irtuniiies to meet and 
discuss concerns of a mutual nature, the home and school can 
impro\e their mt^de of operating. When school personnel 
c<.')nduci neighbi>rhood visits, they are, in a very real sense, 
bhnizirii: the sch^^n^l to parents and citizens v\ ho iive in the 
neighborhood. These visits can sei-ve purposes such as get- 
ting acquainted with a child's teacher, seeing displays of 
work, completed by the chii-ren. heariug descriptions ot 
school prc^grums and activities, and discussing problenis 
unique to the neighbvorhtH>d visited. Neighborhcx^d visita- 
tions also involve people who for various reasons are unable 
c^r unw illing to come to the schpoL, t40) 

When teachers and <.nher school staff facilitate the involvement of 
parents in the educatic^nal process, they are also enhancing the lives of 
children in many ways. Parents ^Kho are knowledgeable about 'parenting 
skills' .:nd effective in applying them in their relationships with each 
other and tneir children are the most valuable resources a society can hop>e 
to devek^p and nurture t^> maintain a meaningful culture. Schools that 
help parents function effectively are providing the basis for establishing 
the p<.^sitive home-schcx^I relationships so vital to the total development of 
children and^'adults. i26) 

PARENT EDUCATION: PROGRAMS 
AND PRACTICES 

"I don't knov*. v. hat to expect of my child; this is my first one." 
"Every time I discipline him he ihrcws'a tantrum. What am J doing 
wToni:?" "All she'H eai for breakfast is sugar cracks— what can I do?" 
These are just a few o'; the questions that parents ask. Most parents want 
to dt> an effective job of parenting and are eagerly looking for ideas on 
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hov. lo bo effective . A recent development has been the emcriience of 
parent education programs which are designed to help parents in becom- 
mg more pnxjuctive as 'teachers' and 'facilitators" of infants and young 
ch'ildren. The vanety of programs and their primary sp<^nsors attests to the 
diversity of family ne-rds and to the varied respi^nses by social ser\ice 
institutions. 

Excimpli's i)f Fartnil Education Proi^ruins 

Parent education and fumi!\ assistance programs are sp^msored by 
many different social agencies. Schools, community agencies, state 
education departments, family ser\ice agencies, universities, and the 
federal government are among the major sponsoring agencies. The needs 
of a particular institution for ser\ ice or research are usually retlected in 
these programs. For example, many university sp^msored programs are 
designed to perpetuate on-g^-ing research on parenting, while public 
.schiH>l programs are organized to enhance the relationship between home 
and schot>l . 

School Sponsored Proi^rams 

A varietv of parent education programs are currently being im- 
plemented in public schools. A major thrust of most programs is to 
improve parenting behaviors of parents and tnose who plan to become 
parents. The Exploring Chililhood program in Owensboro, Kentucky is 
an example of efforts to involve high school students in experiences that 
w ill improve their concept of parenting, and to provide them w ith skills 
they can later use as parents. The program combines classroom study 
with observation and involvement experiences with infants and young 
children. Thus students have the opportunity to leam about child de- 
velopment as it is related to the practical aspects of being a parent. Similar 
parenthood-education programs are being implemented in high schools 
throughout the nation. {21) 

.Another type of public school-based program is directed toward 
families of infants and ttxidiers. The Parcni-Chihi Early F-lducatian effoH 
in Ferguson. Missouri is an example of ihis.Kp^^of program. Program 
objectives include diagnosing and trealingliny ie^ing problems before 
the child reaches kindergarten, helping children master readine.ss skills 
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related to scht>oI success, and increasing the pareni\s awareness and 
effectiveness as the child's first teacher. Home visits, parent programs, 
and Saturday School are a few of the techniques being used in this 
program. A number of project reports, materials, and video samples of 
program activities have been developed and are available for purchase 
from the Ferguson-FIorisant School District in St. Louis, Missouri, (45) 

Although many programs sF>onsored by schcx^Is include only a few 
experiences for paiCnts relating lo infants and toddlers, the Brooklinc 
Early Eilucation Pnfjcct is dt^signed to treat this age group in an in-depth 
manner. A major goal of the program is to assist parents in becoming 
resjx>nsive to the developmental needs of infants and toddlers. Program 
staff offer various serv'ices, such as a toy lending Iibrar>\ staff counseling 
for parents at the center, monthly home visits, workshops on parenting, 
and center-based programs for children at the appropriate stage of de- 
velopment. The program is multi-cultural and atvjmpts to reach a cross- 
section of the community. (15) 

Other schools are utilizing a broader approach - combining parent 
education, adult education, and home-school programs. The Des M<nnes 
Family Lciirnir2\^ Ccnicrs. for example, provide a central place for chil- 
dren and adults to i elate their needs and interests to the entire educational 
process. Through family learning specialists and educators from local 
public sch<.K>Is, parents and citizens can utilize resources, counseling, and 
programs to enhance ^heir skills or improve their understanding of the 
learning process. Sharing is a major theme and parents help each other as 
well as capitalize on parenting workshops and available counseling 
servKTcs to improve their relationships with children , Parents and citizens 
can also take part in the adult education program. The family learning 
center approach to parent facilitation is another way to build positive 
home-:.chool -community relationships, (31) 

Communiiy Sponsored Prcy^^ranis 

The parenting process and the home-school relationship must he the 
concern of everv cinzen in the community. Community agencies 
(whether utilizing local, state, federal, or combined sources of funding) 
have lr>een a vital force in the development and implementation of parent 
education -nd family assistance programs. The Pareni-Child Center in 
LeitchTielJ, Kentucky is one example of a community based program- 





Alihouch funded bv the Office of Child Deveiopmenl, the Leitchfie'd 
program is controlled by a bo-^rd of directors (52 percent parents and 48 
percent professionals and other citizens) and sen. es families with children 
fro:7i birth to six years of age. The primary purpK)se of the prograni is to 
train poverty level parciUs to teach their children. A combination of 
classroom instruction and home visitation is used to accomplish the goal 
of improved parenting skills. (15) 

One of the more valuabi'r observations made by teachers '\r\ Head Start 
programs v/as the importance of parental involvement. Thus in 1972 the 
Office of Child Development began a pilot project called Home Start m 
which sixteen communities participated. Although federally funded, 
broad guidelines allowed each community to design and implem.ent 
programs that would best meet the needs of economically deprived 
fam^ilies m their kx:ale. Common elements in most programs included the 
u..e of home visits ^vhere 'teachers' worked with parents on resources and 
activities they could use to help their children physically, emotionally, 
intellectually', and scxrially. These programs proved to be especially 
serv'iceable to families in rural areas where transportation to Head Start 
centers was vin-jaily unavailable. (15) 

Various community agencies attempt to meet specialized needs of 
families. The Child Savhiii Institute of Omaha, Nebraska has a special 
program for serv icing the unique needs of single mothers and iheir 
children. The primary- objertive of the program is to help single mothers 
achieve self-sufficiency in their daily lives and become effective parents. 
The program provides comprehensive services (including housing, coun- 
seling, education, and related services) to meet the needs of single 
mothers, with emphasis on helping them make the transition to a more 
independent style of living. (21) 

Many communities have developed programs to deal with emergency 
care for parents and children. The Comprehensive Smeri^ency Serxices 
Svstem of Nashville and David.son Counti-^s in Tennessee is one example 
of a community effort to meet emergency family needs. A community 
coordinating committee conducted a needs assessment study, designed 
the comprehensive .sei^ices program, and obtained funding from the 
Children's Bureau of the Office of Child Development. Program services 
include the following: ( 1 ) Emergency Caretaker Service, (2) Emergency 
Response, Svstems, O) Emergency Homemaker Service, (4) Emergency 
Foster Homes, (5) Emergency Family Shelter, (6) Older Chiidren*s 
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Shelter, and (7) Outreach and FoUow-Throuiih Services. Throuizh a 
comprehensive serx ices approach, the program sponsors hope to reduce 
child abuse and neglect and to improve the environment in which families 
function, as well as to provide temporary^ settings where chiJdren and 
adults can rationally plan their futures. i4) 



University Sponsored Proiinini^s 

Although a major function of university sponsored parent education 
efforts is to expand {through research and development) the knowledge 
upon which programs are based, it is also apparent that they fill a service 
function for the public. This is especially the case in community colleges. 
For example, Seattle Community College offers parents a variety of 
courses related to infant development, family management, and similar 
topics, A laboratorv' approach is used in the courses, and content is based 
upon. the expressed concerns of the parents. Other comm* -nty colleges 
and technical schtxils in the State of Washington conduct similar prog- 
rams. It is estimated that over lO.CXX) families have bencFited from these 
projects. (6) 

The parent education-early intervention programs at the University 
of Florida have functioned in service and research capacities. These 
programs, f<x:used on parents and infants, have attempted to enhance tiie 
parenting skills of the participants as well as improve the performance of 
infant' An 'mp)onant pan of these programs was the training and in- • 
volvement of low-income parents as paraprofessionals. Numerous re- 
search studies evolved from the projects, and some of the more signific- 
ant findings included ( 1 ) children gained in I.Q. level as a result of being 
in the programs, (2) there was a relationship between matemal language 
behavior and child performance, and (3) low-income paraprofcssionals 
could indeed effect change in the development of disadvantaged infants 
and toddlers. Products and research reports emerging from these prog- 
rams can be obtained from the Institute for Development of Human 
Resources at the University of Florida. (15) 

Many universities maintain child development study centers andv'or 
family research projects, A common thread that binds these university 
sp<:>nsored pmgrams together is a concern for providing research related 
to improving family settings as they emerge in varying forms in this 
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ceniurv". University sp<>nsored projects, in the recent past, have begun to 
become more closely related to public schcx->l and community based 
programs, thus increasing the chances for research results to be tested and 
utilized where appr<:>priate in school-community settings. 



Pmi^rci/fis Sponsored hv Special Ai^encies 

Parenting dt>es not stop at the prison dtx>r, the steps of a state hospital 
or. for that matter, at the kitchen door of the family home. Fortunately a 
few individuals have recognized that parents, regardless of personal 
predicaments, want and need to continue their roles as parents — for their 
own identity as well as for the benefit of their children. For example, in 
the State of Washington Refomialor\ (Lynwood, Washington) a Pre- 
sch<><f{ in Prison has been developed to further the undei'^ii^mlcling of 
imprisoned fathers, as well as to strengthen the familial ties of aij family 
members who must deal with the fact that a member of the family is in 
prison. 

The program includes the availability of a child-care center while 
inmates visit with their spouses, parent education classes for inmates, as 
well as counseling services for inmates and families. Family life con- 
tinues even when a father or mother is imprisoned — indeed the need for 
parental coping skills is heightened by the problems imprisoned parents 
and their spt^u.ses and children must deal with each day. (43) 

The recognition that one's child is mentaUy ill is traumatic, and the 
motivation of parents in such situations is indeed lov. cred and dampened 
by a myriad of social and personal conflicts. In an attempt to meet tht, 
needs of families who have children with severe mental problems, the 
staff of Metro p<:)liian State Hospital (Waltham. Massachusetts) designed 
a parent involvement program. The program is operated by an advison 
council composed of parents who have children in the facility. A ^com- 
prehensive program of activities ranging from the 'telephone committee" 
(providing new parent members with someone to talk with ; bout their 
"problems) to parent-staff discussion groups for improving communica- 
tions between parents and staff is used to help the family use their skills to 
cope with their situation in a positive manner. ( 1 ) 

.A. vast majority of infants are cared for in family day -care programs. 
Yet many of the families who care for other children lack the skills needed 
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to meeV*the needs of ver>' young children. A pilot program to meet the 
parenting needs of those involved in family day-care is operated by the 
New York State College of Human Ecology at Cornell Univeristy. The 
program is housed in a storefront center where family day -care workers 
can visit and gather materials for use in their homes. Informal discussion 
sessions, workshops, sharing sessions, and professionally trained staff 
are available at the center. More formal exp>eriences are also available in 
the form of parent education courses and human development seminars. 
A unique facet of the program is the use of teen aides who assist family 
day-care workers in providing children with quality care. (9) 

A Suite Department of Educatinn Pn^i^ram 

In Columbia, South Carolina the State Department of Education has 
developed and implemented a state-wide program to assist parents and 
teachers in improving their skills for working with young children. The 
program is designed to reach parents of children from birth to six years of 
age. Topics included in the parenting sessions are; Helping Your Child 
Learn To Talk, How Children Learn Through Play, How Children Leam 
to Behave, How Children Leam Math, and How Children Leam to Read. 
Entitled '"The Puzzle of Parenting: How to Put it Together"" this State 
Department effon has already reached over one hundred schools in the 
state of South Carolina. A parent education coordinator involved advisors 
throughout the state in formulating a curriculum for training teachers to 
train parents in parenting skills. Training sessions were held in different 
regions of the state and teachers were given materials to use with parents 
during the sessions. The major thmst of this program has been lofacilitate 
the improvement of parent relationships with infants, toddlers, and young 
children. ( 15) 

Implications For Schools 

The current attempt to increase parent education programs and related 
family assistance activities is a positive thrust in our society . The idea that 
education t>egins in kindergarten is as obsolete as the concept that a high 
school or college diploma signsTies the end of learning. Even a surface 
examination of existing programs reveals a recognition among educators, 
parents, university personnel, and institutional leaders, and other citizens 
that something must be done to enhance the environment in which young 
children live. (26) 



Public schools that have developed parent education and/or related 
family assistance programs report that the results are beneficial for 
everyone- And, as recent pilot projects have shown, the earlier the 
home-schcxil relationship begins, the more profound the impact on 
families and schools. Parents become more effective in their roles and 
report that they feel belter about themselves. Teachers have found that 
children and parents relate to the school more positively when home and 
schtx>l have a partnership early in the life of the child. ( l5) 

When parents have access to information about how children grow and 
develop and have adequate resources to meet the needs of young children, 
they are better able to perform in productive ways. An important outcome 
of many parent education programs is that parents begin to realize they 
can leam new skills for parenting as well as for their personal careers- 
Adult education programs thus become an integral part of involving 
parents in life- long learning experiences. They become better parents and 
citizens and their children have positive models to follow. (6. 11) 

Involved and educated parents are usually more understanding of the 
comple.xity of teaching and lake an adive interest in assuring that condi- 
tions in schools are conducive to a meaningful program of instruction. In 
some cases, parents have become vcrv vocal in support of teacher 
demands for smaller class sizes, better materials and resources, and 
improved conditions for teachers to carry out the teaching-learning pro- 
cess in a prtxluctive manner. Classroom teachers and school adminis- 
trators are certain to feel more accomplishment when parents are posi- 
t'vely supporting their efforts. (8) 

In general, children who have the benefit of knowledgeable and caring 
parents perform more effectively than children who lack the nurturance 
and interaction that result from positive parenting. Teachers report: "You 
can tell she has wonderful parents because she is so cooperative and 
interested in what goes on in our kinderganen classroom." Not onl\ do 
the children benefit but parents usually are overheard to say "I like my 
children, and I like seeing them grow." Positive parenting takes time, 
skill, and a feeling that what one is doing is indeed important. (40) 

It is easy to say that everv school should have programs related 
aiding parents of infants and toddlers. Yet to have effective programs, an 
increase in personnel and materials is needed. This can take the form of 
hiring parent education specialists, retraining existing staff, utilizing 
community agency personnel, acquiring volunteers, or using a combina- 
tion of people and resources. Many existing programs have utilized 



federal or slate allocated funds to hire needed staff and to acquire space, 
resources, and materials. It must be stressed that such funding, although 
desirable, is not a prerequisite to having good programs. Creative use of 
existing resources and forming cooperative arrangements witn other 
community groups can be effective ways to establish useful parent-child 
programs. (48) 

Successful parent education programs, whatever their orientation, 
have been based upon a ^^chool-community partnership. Schools that 
utilize community resources have found programs to be more com- 
prehensive and meaningful to parents and children. An additional benefit 
of a community based approach is that neither the schools nor any one 
community agency must pay the bill alone. In some instances, school and 
community groups have developed closer working relationships as a 
result of parent education efforts. (22, 26) 

Parent education is too imF>ortant to be postponed until parenthood. 
School districts that incorporate parent education or similar courses of 
study into the curriculum are promoting pc^siiive parenting by integrating 
it into the daily experiences of children and adolescents. (25) 

Etiucational leaders, aware of the social realities that influence chil- 
dren's performance in school, have advocated that family assistance 
programs be more directly related to what happens within school settings. 
Scnools that offer family development activities, possibly within parent 
involvement programs, will have taken the first step toward a meaningful 
curriculum for child'"en -and adults. When parents are employed, and 
along with their childen have adequate health care and decent housing, 
their abilities to use the school exf>erience productively will be enhanced. 
(24, 40) 

EDUCATED PARENTS EQUALS 
PRODUCTIVE CHILDREN 

The concept of the parentis behavior as a major influence on the child's 
total development cannot be overemphasized. That this influence is 
invariable, reflected in positive growth changes must not, hojvcver, be 
taken for granted. The educated parent, sensitive to her/his potential for 
enhancing the childVs development, is mindful of the changing nature of 
the child's needs and strives, to maintain an environment conducive to 



quality living and learning in the home as well as to foster a spirit of 
resourcefulness for learning outside the home. (11) 

The term ' 'educated parents* ' is not to be misconstrued to mean parents 
with academic degrees, awards, or grades. Instead, '"educated parents" 
are those who are sensitive to their children as growing, changing beings. 
Such parents are willing to be actively involved in supporting their 
children through meaningful growth experiences. 

That all parents do care about their children and want them to grow up 
to be productive and successful members of society may be assumed 
safely for all but a minute segment of parents. Simply having children, 
however, does not provide a guarantee that parents will automatically 
know how to foster and enhance developmental changes that take place m 
their children. 

Effective parenting (parent practice which has potential for productive 
ieami.ig in children) requires a conscious effon to learn about and 
unden.tand children and their behavior at the various stages of the growth 
prtxTcs... In addition, effective parents recognize the need to be attentive 
to the..' own feelings and needs. They recognize that parenting is a 
develo'-Tiental process, and with continued learning about themselves 
and their children, confidence in themselves as educated parents can 
srow. Eff* ctive parenting is an active process, requiring attention not 
onlv to v'tc child's emerging needs but also changes taking place in 
oneself as an individual and a parent. (40) 

With respect to the type of atmosphere conducive to productive leam- 
ins in children, educated parents tend to recognize the importance of 
simple, safe surroundings which allow children to explore, solve prob- 
lems, ask questions and receive answers, observe, and interact with 
others- Such an environment allows children to act out. imitate, meet new 
situations, and retrca: to familiar ones - all with the support and encour- 
agement of a caring. supp>orting adult team. (13) 

In addition, the type of atmosphere which tends to promote effective 
learning is one which provides opportunities for children to -observe 
parents and/or other significant individuals in the process of living to- 
eether and working through the full range of problems and situations that 
confront families today. As children experience associations with other 
individuals who are willing to help them understand the happenings 
around them, numerous opportunities for productive learning unique to 
each family situation presen: themselves. 
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Educated parents tend to use a combination of behaviors that encour- 
age children to learn to solve problems, to communicate effectively, and 
to seek adult assistance when needed. Some behaviors used by educated 
parents are: 

1 . Listening ro their children with their eyes as well as their ears. Eye 
contact is a way of snowing the adult is listening. 

2. Offering answers to children's questions that cause children to 
think creatively and develop alternative solutions. 

3. Reflecting an active interest in numerous topics and activities. 
Parents' enthusiasm about learning and doing serves as a model of 
continuous learning for their children. 

4. Reading avidly. They enjoy and feel comfortable reading. They 
read regularly to their children and for their own pleasure. Such 
adult behaviors set an example for chifdren of the use of cognitive 
skills for daily needs, as well as for their ow n interests and pleasure. 

5. Pointing out aspects of their surroundings that children are apt to 
overlook. They take time to discuss and describe happ>enings that 
chiJdren may misunderstand- 

6. Offering praise and encouragement for their children's growth 
efforts. They are sensitive to the needs for honest praise and simple 
encouragement. Such adult behaviors assist children to develop the 
ability to accept honest appraisals of their efforts. (40) 

Parents of the children who will be the adults of th*^ twenty-first century 
play one of society's most important roies. It is becoming widely recog- 
nized, however, that simply to have children will not be sufficient for the 
optimum development of capabilities required for living in the future. 
Increasingly, parents are coming to recognize the imp>ortance of their own 
active involvement with their children and are, in numerous cases, 
beginning to assume greater responsibility for understanding and assist- 
ing their children in appropriate ways throughout the various growth 
processes. 

Such p j^ents may be called **educated'' in the sense that they are 
cognizant of conditions and behaviors that have positive effects on their 
children's develop>ment and are able to maintain a balance between 
personal-development as individuals and continuous growth as parents. 
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PARENTS AND TEACHERS LEARN 

TOGETHER 



One of the most promising signs that the quality of life in the classroom 
has prospects for improvement may be seen in the behaviors of parents 
and teachers who have begun to perceive their important and complemen- 
tary roles on behalf of children's development. In almost every capacity 
in which parents and teachers work together, they are finding new ideas 
for making home and school more positive forces in the lives of young 
children. 

Through frequent contacts of an informal nature, as well as regularly 
scheduled conferences, parents and teachers learn about each other, how 
they relate to children, what progress children have attained, and ways 
each can enhance the lives of children. Through continuous interactions 
with the teacher, parents gain special insights into another part of their 
children's Iwes — their behavior within the school setting. Teachers 
acquire ideas on how children function at home and how parents feel 
about the school. Many other shared ventures can emerge from confer- 
ences, including the recruitment and use of parent volunteers and the 
development of programs to meet family needs evidenced during coher- 
ence sessions. (7) ... 

Home and school visits help parent-teacher learning. Parent visitations 
and other activities in which parents ai^ actively involved in seeing and 
participatins in school functions are useful in educating parents about 
what happens at school. These visits also provide an avenue for parental 
suggestions and support of school activities. Through home visits 
Teachers learn more about children than they can ieam from classroom 
behavior only. Home visits by classroom teachers also allow parents and 
teachers to get an 'out of school' view of each other and help them learn 

about each other. (16) 

Informal contacts, whether at the school door, in the community , or via 
telephone, provide teachers and parents brief but important opportunities 
to build the affective relationships so vital to the success of more formal 
communications experiences. A phone call to compliment a parent about 
a child's accomplishment enables that parent to learn about the attitudes 
and style of the teacher. Likewise, the parent who takes time to show 
appreciation for teacher efforts is helping the teacher realize that many 
parents do care and'cio want to assist toward a good learning program . (4) 



The use of parents as aides and volunteers, and in related capacities, 
opens up a variety at ieamini: opportunities for parents and teachers. 
Beyond providing the teacher with more linie :o teach, parent and teacher 
teaming can help develop an instruclionai program relevant to the home 
and schcx>I needs of children, Ck*ssRx>m volunteers are also verv likely to 
pick up ideas and practices that can he used in the home setting. (24) 
A few school districts have expanded and'or altered their programs to 
include fan^'^v learning cei.ters, parent education workshops, lending 
libraries anu other family centered activities. These programs have at- 
tempted to help the home and school in accomplishing their commoa 
objcctive--a more human environment for young children. Usually, in 
tamily or parent centered programs, parents have varv ing opportunitic:: to 
!eam about child development, parenting skills, family management, 
personal development, and other items of interest to them. Teachers who 
participate in these programs repon they learn many thiiigs about the 
families of the children they teach, in addition, teachers also report that 
parent education programs help them retlne their concepts of how chil- 
dren grow and learn, as well as help them realize the complexity of family 
life as it exists today, fl5- 40) 

The list of ways in which parents and teachers can leam together is 
almost 'jndless. Participating in social events, attending in-service educa- 
tion programs, working toward the passing of a school bo:..: ^sue, 
organizing a family help program, serving together on schoo; . ^^^r>' 
committees, and utilizing parent-teacher curriculum development teams 
are only a few of the ways in which parents and teachers can grow 
together and thus expand their views of the entire educational process, 
(40) 

Learning together, however, necessitates that parents and teachers act 
in concert as they formulate various experiences to carry out their goals. 
A common sense of purpose is basic to any home-school learning en- 
deavor. The idea that parents and teachers are working together to ieam 
about way s to improve the en\'ironment in which children develop is the 
key to a home-school program. Communication is the prime factor in 
parent-teacher relationships, and only with positive communication can 
parents and teachers truly ieam together. 

Thus parents and teachers are in a F>osition to collaborate on plans to 
nurture the development of young children. The critical factor in this 
endeavor is the interpersonal relationship that develops from working and 
learning together, further, the quality of such a relationship will only 
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grow to the extent tliat parents and teachers alike experience feelings of 
trust, openness and sincere acceptance of each others" perspectives on a 
better life for CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 

SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

Children learn how to do many things before they enter the public 
schoo'. They learn how to talk, eat, s.ng, care for themselves, and how to 
relate to other people. Most important, children leam something about 
themselves — who they are, what they can do, and ideally, that they are 
imponant and thus valued by other people. Parents play the major role in 
shaping the first curriculum for their children. As our society has moved 
from a rural to an urban setting, and as technology has developed, the 
nature of parenting has changed. Thus parents must perform a balancing 
act in helping shape a curriculum thai assures children the needed security 
for iirowing and yet meets the economic and social demands of their own 
roles. 

.^s the complexity oV parenting has increased, the need for broader 
involvement of people in the parenting team c. has been evident. The 
need for more extensive parent training has also emerged as a key factor 
in improving family life. Schools and related community agencies are 
becoming involved in various efforts to facilitate family development as 
they recognize the significance of positive experiences for the child 
within the fanuly. School sponsored parent education programs, com- 
munity initiated programs in shelter care for abused children, university 
research effons related to finding effective modes of improving family 
life, and government sponsored projects to involve junior and senior high 
school students in family education are just a few examples of the kinds of 
activities being pursued to improve home and school settings. School 
districts throughout the nation are exploring new ways to aid parents and 
thus reach children long before they enter the .school setting- (2S^ 

Why all this concern for parenting and family development? Although 
people — especially educators — have long known the influence of parents 
on the behavior of the child.- it is only since the family structure has begun 
to change that parenting has become a major concern. In addition, 
societal changes including the emergence of mass culture through televi- 
sion and the increased availability of more material goods, have changed 
the way par-nis and other citizens behave. In a society that depicts instant 
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success through the media and offers little secure day-to-day leadership, 
the parent is hard pressed to motivate a child to work toward Idealistic 
goals. 

Parents and teachers alike indicate that they want assistance in becom- 
ing more effective in relating to their children. Parents are attending 
programs and workshops to improve their skills as parents. Teachers are 
being taught about the changing styles and needs of families, and are thus 
becoming better able to understand and relate to them. Both teachers and 
parents have reported that through participation in joint learning ex{>eri- 
enccs, they are not only better able to relate effectively to children, but 
also are more confident in the supportive team relationship. Together, 
parents and teachers can play an imp>ortant role in initiating and develop- 
ing programs that can strengthen home and school. WTien parenis and 
teachers assist each other in developing quality experiences for children, 
the chances of a more stable future are sreailv increased. 
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